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In New York and London 


During July 13-17 the Waldorf-Astoria, headquarters for the 
convention in New York, buzzed as it has seldom buzzed before. 
A.B.A. meetings usually held over a period of seven days were 
crowded into four and the social affairs were as numerous as ever, 
which “conditioned” those anticipating the whirl in London. Everyone 
was asking: “Are you going to London? Are you going by boat? 
Are you flying?” 

It was difficult to get down to business but when Chairman 
Walter Powers of the National Conference of Bar Examiners pounded 
the gavel at two o’clock on Monday afternoon, July 15, bar examiners 
and law school men settled down and thoroughly enjoyed an excel- 
lent workshop panel discussion on the preparation of bar examina- 
tion questions. Sharp Whitmore, Chairman of the California Commit- 
tee of Bar Examiners, served as moderator of the panel. Arthur H. 
Nighswander of the New Hampshire Board, Jos. Irion Worsham 
of the Texas Board, and Edward S. Godfrey, Executive Secretary of 
the Bar Examination Service Committee, delved into the all-im- 
portant “Sources of Material for Questions”; bar examiners Charles 
B. Rugg of Massachusetts, John W. Oliver of Missouri, and Ernest 
Scott of Pennsylvania discussed “Critiques of Questions Within a 
Board, After Drafting and Before Inclusion in an Examination.” 
Attendance cards showed that, in spite of the unattractiveness of 
New York weather in July and in spite of the fact that some examiners 
and law school men had found it necessary to go abroad prior to the 
New York meeting, there were more bar examiners in that New 
York audience than we had had in years past. The practical “work- 
shop” type of program had brought them. Law schools were also 
well represented by deans and professors interested in learning how 
bar examiners make up those questions which sometimes stump law 
graduates. 


The Tuesday session began with a joint luncheon of the Con- 
ference and the Section of Legal Education and the speaker, Chief 
Justice Raymond S. Wilkins of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts, filled his talk with the sound sense, dry wit and humor one 
expects of a deep thinking, New England Yankee. 


The luncheon was followed by the election of officers and a 
business meeting. For the year 1957-1958 the Conference will be 
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Bar Examiner John A. Eckler of Ohio, newly elected Secretary of the National 
Conference of Bar Examiners, chats with Bar Examiner John A. Blake of New 
York, a member of the Conference’s Board of Managers. 


headed by Sharp Whitmore of California as Chairman, Fred M. 
Mock of Oklahoma as Chairman-Elect, Robert A. Sprecher of IIli- 
nois as Vice-Chairman, and John A. Eckler of Ohio as Secretary. 
New members on the Board of Managers are Charles L. Foster of 
North Dakota, Samuel J. Kanner of Florida and Ernest Scott of 
Pennsylvania. Walter Powers of Massachusetts, John A. Blake of 
New York, Jos. Irion Worsham of Texas, and Arthur Nighswander of 
New Hampshire continue to serve unexpired terms. The eleven offices 
of the Conference are filled by bar examiners from eleven states. 


The second portion of the program consisted of two talks, “The 
Present Status of the Proposed Minimum Standards for Bar Exam- 
iners,” by Shelden D. Elliott, Chairman of the Special Committee 
of the Section of Legal Education on Standards for Bar Examiners, 
and “Report of Special Committee of the National Conference of Bar 
Examiners on Minimum Standards for Bar Examiners,’ by Len 
Young Smith, Chairman of that Committee. Following these two 
reports, it was announced that a joint Committee of the National 
Conference and of the Section of Legal Education would study care- 
fully the “Proposed Minimum Standards” and the criticism and 
the objections which have been made to certain provisions, and 
determine what revision in language or content may be advisable. 
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i a 
A twosome in New York: Samuel J. Kanner, Chairman of the Florida Board and 


now on the Conference’s Board of Managers, and Bar Examiner E. Marshall 
Thomas of Iowa. Unfortunately the flash caught Mr. Kanner right in the eye. 


by 


The London session of our 1957 meeting, on Monday morning, 
July 29, in the Senate Chamber of the University of London, was 
held jointly with the Section of Legal Education and had been ar- 
ranged by the Section in cooperation with the Society of Public 
Teachers of the Law. The program was designed to enlighten the 
Americans as to the bar admission procedure in England and to in- 
form the English as to the procedure in the United States. It proved 
to be an exceedingly interesting meeting, speaking for the Americans 
at any rate. Our English brethren were represented by Professor 
Arthur L. Goodhart, Q.C., Master of University College, Oxford; 
Robert E. Megarry, Q.C., member of the Council of Legal Education 
of Inns of Court School of Law; and E. R. Dew, Principal of the 
Law Society’s School of Law. The United States was represented by 
Homer D. Crotty of the Council of the Section of Legal Education and 
by Dean Erwin N. Griswold of the Harvard Law School. We not only 
had ample food for thought there at the meeting in Jolly Old London; 
we also had food for the tummy—bounteous and delicious—served 
at the beautifully appointed luncheon given by the University of 
London immediately after the morning conference. 


The panel discussions, reports and formal papers presented in 
New York and London will be published in full in future issues of 
The Bar Examiner. 
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Above: Judge Charles L. Foster, Chairman of the North Dakota Board and a 
member of our Board of Managers, Mack V. Traynor of the North Dakota Board, 
and John B. Hendricks, Secretary of the Illinois Board of Law Examiners. 


Below: George F. McGrath, Executive Secretary of the Massachusetts Board, 
and Fred R. Wickham, Chairman of the Ohio Bar Examining Committee. 





Above: Bar Examiners Ernest Scott of Pennsylvania, George B. Greene of North 
Carolina, Edward J. Schweid of Ohio, and Robert B. Gosline of Ohio. 


Below: John G. Hervey, Adviser to the Section of Legal Education and Admissions 
to the Bar, and Jackson Wright, member of the Missouri Board of Bar Examiners. 














Pointing to F ingerprinting 


Mr. X received his LL.B. from an approved law school and in his 
application for admission to the bar of State A said he had never been 
charged with or arrested for the violation of any law. He was admitted 
to the bar of State A and worked for a title company thereafter, with 
some independent law practice. A little later he became an adjuster 
for a national insurance company in State B, and in his application 
for admission to the bar of State B reported only one traffic violation, 
saying there was nothing else against his record. The fingerprinting 
process required by State B disclosed that ten years ago he had been 
held on the charge of extortion in City M and on the charge of breaking 
and entering in City G, and had been arrested for being drunk in 
City K. The extortion charge could not be investigated as records were 
incomplete. The record in City G showed he had broken into a depart- 
ment store, had been “caught with the goods” and had been turned 
over to military authorities for prosecution. 


Mr. Y was admitted to the bar of State R in 1955 after receiving 
his LL.B. from a state university and after stating in his sworn applica- 
tion that he had never been in any difficulty with the authorities. Not 
long afterward he sought admission to the bar of State S which re- 
quires applicants to furnish fingerprints. In that application he dis- 
closed he had been a juvenile delinquent with a record of five charges 
for burglaries and three for auto thefts. He also disclosed he had been 
questioned recently regarding the disappearance of money belonging 
to an employer but reported that no action had been taken against 
him so he was apparently held blameless. The record showed he had 
accepted from a bank messenger a money bag containing $20,000 in 
cash and had left it on a storeroom floor, the money had disappeared, 
and he had been discharged. At present there is insufficient evidence 
to indict but authorities believe he is implicated. 

What kind of a lawyer is Mr. Y making? So far he has been 
“general manager” of a number of uranium and other mining com- 
panies which have folded; for some time he had office space with a 
high class law firm but was found unacceptable. He issued worthless 
checks for his rent and, when sued for the amount due, claimed the 
rent had been paid and filed against the firm a suit for malicious 
prosecution and defamation of character. The judgment was for the 
defendant. 

What is your judgment on these two cases? 
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How to Pass the Bar Examination 


Short Manual for Examinees* 
by William G. Dreisbach 


William G. Dreisbach received the B.A. degree in 1938 at the 
University of Connecticut and the LL.B. in 1949 from Yale Uni- 
versity. He is a member of the Connecticut Bar and The Florida 
Bar, and in the latter he holds membership on the Committee on 
Civil Procedure and the Committee on Judicial Administration. He 
is a member of the Orange County Bar Association. 





In selecting a title for my homily I have been influenced by the 
“how to” articles in the “do it yourself” literature. Of necessity you 
must do the bar examination yourself. Nobody will do it for you, and 
this is in itself a valuable principle to remember. 

How To Do It Yourself 

In law school the personal element cannot be avoided. The law 
professor may remember you from class and you will be a personality 
to him when he is grading your paper. Even if he cannot place you 
he would rather you would pass because if you fail, as a member of 
his class, your failure might be a reproach to his teaching methods. 
In other words, he may feel some responsibility for your knowledge 
of the field and this may subtly influence his grading. Consequently, 
if you know nothing but write vaguely and avoid facing up to the 
question, the teacher-grader may think, “He really knows the right 
answer but the poor fellow has difficulty in expressing himself. The 
answer is here, between the lines. I’ll pass him.” Every college student 
is familiar with the strategy of vague writing. It is a way of letting 
someone else, namely, the grader, pass the examination for the stu- 
dent. True, I had a teacher in college who said, “I flunk fifty per cent,” 
and was almost as good as his word, but he was exceptional. 

Ordinarily the grader of bar examinations is not a teacher. He 
has not taught you anything, feels no responsibility for you, and 
does not know your name or sex. To him you are nothing but a number 
and some handwriting and there is no significant amount of per- 
sonality in either. No influences, subtle or otherwise, are at work upon 
him. He knows what he is looking for, and if he cannot find it ex- 
pressed or clearly implied in what you say he will fail you without 
a qualm or a pang of regret. He will not pass the bar examination for 
you. You must do it yourself. 





*Reprinted from The Florida Bar Journal for July 1957. 
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Since you must do it yourself you must have method and 
discipline. There is as much method in preparing for, taking, and 
passing a bar examination as in building a kitchen cabinet. Further, 
it is a fundamental principle of tactics that discipline (knowing what 
to do and doing it) will prevail in the face of confusion. A football 
rally generates commendable spirit and nervous energy, but it is 
discipline that wins the game. 


Know The Law Of Your State 


Method alone, however, is no substitute for knowledge of the law, 
which must be acquired before the bar examination is even considered 
by the examinee. First, last, and always, to pass the bar examination 
you must know the law. You cannot learn the law in a cram course or 
from this article. It requires study and the small hours of morning, 
when you will be free from interruption, are especially recommended. 

More specifically, it is no bad thing to know the law of the 
state to whose bar you are seeking admission. The law of the Ching 
Dynasty of China, the Laws of Oleron, and the laws of distant states 
of the United States are interesting. After all, it is all law of a sort. 
I am informed that there are immutable principles of “general common 
law” which may be relied upon in any jurisdiction of the United 
States, but I have thus far been unable to find them. The bar examiners 
will make an attempt to test your knowledge of “general principles 
of law.” But human agencies are fallible and so is the law. That is 
the source of humor in the Lord Chancellor’s song from Iolanthe: 


“The Law is the true embodiment of everything that’s 
excellent. It has no kind of fault or flaw and I, my Lords, 
embody the Law.” 


A universally-applicable, general-common-law answer may be 
sought by the bar examiners, but the law of the state you have chosen 
is chart and compass for the broad sea lanes. I think I can safely make 
this statement: You will never be marked down for following the 
law of the chosen state. 


How To Study For The Bar 


Are there any basic and practical suggestions to be given regarding 
pre-examination study of the law of the selected state? I think there 
are some which may be helpful in steadying the shaky mental frame- 
work of a terrified examinee (and I have known that terror, and 
needed a steadying hand). I shall take Florida as an example, but I 
think the following approach may have some value in considering the 
law of any state. 
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Law—any law—comes from statutes and from the courts. Get a 
copy of the Attorney General’s latest revision of the Florida Statutes. 
Run over the table of contents and see generally what the statutes 
cover. Spot-read some of them and get the feel of them. Study the 
Florida constitution. This is our basic charter. Does Florida have the 
Uniform Trust Receipts Act? The N. I. L.? The Uniform Stock 
Transfer Act? The Uniform Sales Act? Find out. Are these uniform 
acts usually adopted whole, or modified to suit the needs of the 
state? You can help yourself now and later with information of this 
type. 

Florida case law is produced by the Supreme Court of Florida. 
It is a busy, working, familiar court which will not hesitate to 
reverse a judgment. It is to be contrasted with the remote, antiseptic, 
affirming courts, of which there are a few in other jurisdictions. 
It is a court in shirt-sleeves, and happily there is much equity in it. 
The great Chancellor Kent of New York is reported to have said 
that he would first examine a case to see where justice lay and he 
could generally find law favoring that side of the case. This method 
is not unknown to the Supreme Court of Florida. Read between 
the lines of some bewhiskered Florida cases and some recent ones, 
for the feel of them. Study a question and tune up your sense of 
equity. When in doubt, think of Chancellor Kent and the Florida 
Supreme Court. But do not forget that the learned Chancellor said 
he would (or could usually) find some law to support an equitable 
result. Sympathy for poor widows and orphans will not pass the bar 
examination for you. Your sense of equity must be firmly grounded 
in your reasoning and in the law. 

While you are about it, don’t overlook the federal courts and their 
place in the nation’s judiciary. Don’t think that their jurisdiction is 
always concurrent with that of the state courts, or that it is always 
exclusive. Don’t be satisfied with “$3,000 and diversity, or a federal 
question.” Pursue the subject farther than this. It is a poor bar 
examination which will exact no more about federal courts from you. 
Know generally what the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure cover, and 
what they do not cover. There is much useful law in Title 28, U. S. 
Code, which is not covered in the Federal Rules. 


Bar Approach Differs From Law School 


The bar examination represents a transition from the academic 
atmosphere of the law school to the requirements of practice, and this 
is as it should be. I believe that the difficulty encountered by exami- 
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nees is caused chiefly by their failure to make the necessary transition 
in thinking. 

A court wants to know whether a motion should be granted or 
denied, whether an objection should be sustained or overruled, 
whether judgment should be entered for plaintiff or defendant, or on 
appeal whether judgment should be affirmed or reversed. An ag- 
grieved client wants a clear and accurate estimate of his chances 
for recovery, or wants a square answer as to whether or not a past 
or prospective course of conduct is free from legal difficulty. The 
examinee should be prepared to meet a question of this character and 
to produce a well-tailored, responsive answer. This is to be contrasted 
with the type of answer sought, or tolerated, in law school. Such an 
answer may involve the statement of rules of law, their history and 
development, and their policy bases. The ability to consider and dis- 
cuss theoretical legal problems is far more important in law school 
than it is in practice or the bar examination. It is not and should not 
be the function of the law school to train students to pass a bar 
examination. Law schools should provide the mental furniture of 
legal learning but not the technique of addressing and resolving a 
bar examination question, or the shift in approach which is required. 
This must come from the examinee himself as part of his preparation 
for the bar examination and for subsequent practice. 

In practice, in most instances the required determination depends 
primarily upon a factual analysis, and I think that the ability to 
analyze facts and reason unerringly to a firm and sound conclusion 
is the most important practical lawyer ability which is capable of being 
tested by written examination. 


Meaning And Use Of Legal Analysis 

How can facts be analyzed? What is “legal analysis”? “Analysis” 
is an understandable term in chemistry or metallurgy, but what does 
it mean in the law? These questions puzzled me severely until I came 
up with an answer which satisfied me for working purposes, and you, 
the examinee, may find it helpful. 

Legal analysis is the process of breaking a case into its component 
parts and rearranging those parts, within the boundaries of applicable 
legal principles, to produce a desired result. It is generally a process 
of oversimplification, in that it involves the emphasis of some facts at 
the expense of others. It comprehends, but is not limited to, advocacy, 
or a refined form of salesmanship. Properly used it makes important 
facts look larger than life and all but snuffs out unimportant or ex- 
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traneous facts. Each side of a case has strong and weak points. It is 
not enough to weave principles of law around your side of the case. 
You must present your strong points in their most favorable setting 
so that the weak points look weaker by comparison if, indeed, they are 
visible at all. This is the essence of practical legal analysis. You must 
use it in practice; the bar examination is designed to test your ability 
to practice: ergo, you must use it on the bar examination. 


Legal analysis can be used in such a way that your knowledge 
of the law is obvious to the bar examiners, or to any lawyer or judge, 
by your emphasis upon appropriate facts and by the conclusion you 
contend for and squarely reach, even though you do not state a 
single legal principle. The principles will be crowding close in the 
background, clearly implicit in what you have done with the facts. 
It would be pedantry to state them. Of course, some examination 
questions do not lend themselves to this treatment, but fortunately 
a great many of them do. Look with pleasure upon a question or case 
with many facts. It will offer a real test of your ability. 


How To And How Not To Answer A Bar Question 


In most bar examinations of the essay type you will have plenty 
of time to answer each question. Use it, but don’t think you have to 
use it in writing. Devote as much as a third or half of it to reading 
the question, getting it straight in your mind, and thinking it through. 
Look with good-humored superiority upon the examinees who start 
scribbling the minute they have finished a hurried scanning of the 
question. They are dashing off a list of half-baked, unresponsive 
pseudo-principles in the general field of law which they believe to 
be involved. They will probably cross it all out when only three 
minutes are left, scan the question one last, desperate time, and write 
something like: 


“This is a tort question. It is a reliable principle of tort law 

that there is no contribution between joint tortfeasors (except 

sometimes, but I haven’t time to go into the exceptions). A 

tortfeasor is one who commits a feasible tort. A tort should be 

fair, equitable and feasible, in the words of the Bankruptcy 

Act. The Bankruptcy Act was passed to alleviate the harsh- 

ness of the common law rule that—Time!!!” 

The rest is silence. This type of scrawl, with its apparent urgency 
reminiscent of the last message from Scott’s Polar Expedition, can- 
not be expected to touch the bar examiners with pity. The question 
was probably “Should the motion be granted or denied? Give rea- 
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sons.” Method and discipline will prevent an answer of the kind I 
have indicated, which is, believe me, entitled to no credit. 


For your own use in answering a question, draw a diagram, if 
you have to, to get the parties and issues straight. If a contract or 
negotiable instrument was assigned, diagram the assignments. Paper 
is cheap. Develop the bones of your answer and you can flesh it up 
slightly as you write it, so that the bones will not show. 


Don’t atomize your answer by numbering or lettering it beyond 
the numbering or lettering of the question itself. This shows the bones, 
and the bar examiners may have trouble orienting your sub-sub- 
categories with the requirements of the question. Don’t paragraph 
too much and make your answer look scrappy, for the same reason. 
Write a tight analysis and be sure it hangs together in form as well 
as in substance. Don’t write too much. Err, if you must, on the side of 
brevity rather than length. 


Never answer a question without reaching an unequivocal con- 
clusion. In the law there is a premium upon the ability to make up 
your mind. Do not hide your conclusion in the body of your answer. 
Display it proudly at the beginning or end. You have worked for it, 
and should have the full benefit of it in its proper setting. I personally 
prefer to place it at the end of an answer because I think that it 
logically belongs there. 


Bar Graders Are Human 


This brings us to a most important point, which you should note 
carefully. It is said that only the Recording Angel can judge the 
whole man. But the Recording Angel does not grade bar examina- 
tions. Nor are bar examinations of the essay type, such as we are 
discussing, graded by machines. Bar examinations are graded by 
people. 

People are fallible, as I have already observed, and subject to 
diseases, and accomplishments, and sins. They are subject to eyestrain, 
and they cannot read illegible or microscopic handwriting. Be con- 
siderate of these people and they will not be inconsiderate of you. It 
is basic human nature. If you write your examination in longhand, 
WRITE LEGIBLY. Even if you have never written legibly before, slow 
down during the bar and make a special effort to avoid scribbling. You 
will not be graded for anything so elementary as penmanship, but if 
the reader cannot read because the writer cannot write legibly how 
can any communication exist between them? 
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Adams, Benjamin and I, from the same law school, took the 
bar together in a northern state. Adams knew more law than Benja- 
min and I combined, and Adams could apply it, too, to our certain 
knowledge. Adams failed, and Benjamin and I passed. I was appalled 
at this result until I learned that Adams’ ordinary handwriting was 
illegible. It was then that I truly realized, for the first time, that the 
bar examination is read and graded by people and not by the Record- 
ing Angel. I did not forget this point when I took the Florida bar 
examination. 

Axiom: You may see the law steadily and whole, but if you can- 
not present a plausible end product of your knowledge, in a palatable 
capsule, capable of being ingested by a human agency, I guarantee 
that you will fail the bar examination. 


How To Avoid Distinction Of The Wrong Kind 


Nothing should be done which might divert the attention of the 
bar examiners from the merits of your answer. You would not file 
a brief or legal memorandum with a red, white and blue cover because 
it is unusual and would divert the attention of the court from what 
you have to say about your case. You would not jingle keys or change 
in your pocket when addressing a court, for the same reason, nor 
would you wear a loud houndstooth sport coat. 


The bar examiners have nothing of you to observe but your hand- 
writing, your ink, and your words. I have already mentioned hand- 
writing. On the subject of ink, it is obvious that you should not use 
red or green. Use the conventional blue or black. 


Be careful with your words. Learn to speak and write good 
lawyer language and you will not be conspicuous because of faulty 
expression. Use law words and not newspaper words, because you seek 
to become a lawyer and not a newspaper reporter. A judgment may 
be affirmed or reversed but not “approved” or “upset.’ 

Don’t say that an appeal should be “dismissed” when you mean 
that the judgment of the trial court should be affirmed on the merits. 
Don’t confuse a verdict with a judgment. They are not the same. 
Learn to spell your basic law words properly. Don’t misspell “judg- 
ment” or “estoppel.” Don’t confuse “principle” with “principal.” It is 
a principle of law that the principal is responsible for the authorized 
acts of his agent. Contractions, slang, or any word which would be out 
of place in a good brief should be avoided. 


Curb your sense of humor temporarily. The bar examination will 
not last long enough to harm it permanently. 
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Greek symbols, gubjective abbreviations, punctuation by ecstatic 
dashes, and similar vagaries or whims of writing have no place in a 
brief or pleading, and should not be used in answering any examina- 
tion. A contract may be a “K” in your law school notes, but the habit 
of so abbreviating it for the edification of others should be abandoned 
by bar examination time at the latest. If the plaintiff is commonly 
II and the defendant A in your notes, remember that the grader 
may habitually use the abbreviations pltf. and deft. or pff. and def. 
Don’t confuse him. He may grade your paper late at night. Assume 
that he will. Spell out your words, so that he can understand im- 
mediately what you mean and will not be confused by a red herring, 
however small, carelessly drawn across the trail to the legal ability 
you are seeking to prove. 

Don’t rephrase the question and create the impression, however 
false, that you are attempting to transpose it into one you can answer. 
Don’t begin with “The question here is .. .” The bar examiners know 
what the question is. It’s right there for them to read. 


Method Is Your Friend—Use It Wisely 


I have made the foregoing suggestions in no official capacity, but 
as a sympathizer with examinees and as a member of the bars of two 
states, admitted to each by examination (i.e., as a two-star veteran). 
I also speak as one who has given the subject some thought and con- 
sideration. My methods may be nothing but a crude beginning for 
you. You may modify them to suit your needs, and you must cer- 
tainly tailor them to accommodate any instructions given you by the 
bar examiners of your state. 


I speak for the efficacy of method itself and I am confident that with 
it your chances for admission will be substantially improved. Without 
it there is chaos. My suggestions to you in this regard remind me of 
the phenomenon of artificial respiration. The administering of arti- 
ficial respiration is not guaranteed to restore natural breathing and 
revive the victim of drowning, but it is usually the best method avail- 
able to achieve these objectives. When used with consummate skill it 
is an imperfect process, which should be accompanied by hope and 
prayer. At its best, it is none too good, and thus its application must 
be practiced and it must be used perfectly if good results are 
reasonably to be expected. 

The same may be said of method in taking the bar examination, 
and in brief writing and the use of advocacy in subsequent practice. 
Develop method and discipline now, and use them with energy and 
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with skill. They are not guaranteed to make you prevail, but they will 
help. These indispensable friends may carry you through the bar 
examination and leave you with residual momentum enough to win 
several important cases, settle down, and commence to pay off a sub- 
stantial mortgage. 

How will the sun rise for you on the morning of the bar examina- 
tion? Will it be a warm golden sun, promising fair weather and the 
beginning of a bountiful harvest? Or will it be a great angry red eye, 
searching out your deficiencies and finding them? The answer lies 
within you. 


More Experience Than a Head 


On a recent Massachusetts bar examination this question ap- 
peared: 

Daisy Fogg, a spinster with little business experience and a 
stranger in the city, consulted one Eager, the trust officer of Peoples 
Trust Company, with a view to creating a trust. She knew no attorney 
in the city, and Eager recommended her to a law firm, which had 
been employed by the bank on numerous occasions. She accepted his 
recommendation. In Daisy’s presence Eager telephoned to Fuzz, a 
member of that law firm, told him what Daisy had said she wanted, 
and added, “She wants to have the bank trustee. Please include the 
usual provisions about investments and limitation of liability.” Daisy 
never consulted Fuzz or any other member of the firm. Fuzz prepared 
a trust instrument and sent it to Eager. Eager sent for Daisy, who came 
in to the bank, read the instrument, made no comment, and signed it. 

The trust instrument named the bank as trustee, included provi- 
sions authorizing the retention of the securities put into the trust by 
Daisy originally, and authorizing investment in any kind or type of 
securities, and provided: 

“Said trustee shall not be liable individually for anything 
done or omitted by it and shall not be liable for its own errors 
of judgment or those of any agent employed by it; nor shall it be 
liable for any loss whatever, unless it shall happen through its 
own deliberate, willful misconduct, and the mere fact of its being 
wrong or its being done or happening shall not be construed to 
be deliberate and willful misconduct. The trustee shall be liable 
as trustee to the extent of the trust estate only.” 

Daisy at the outset put into the trust some stock in the Humpty 
Bank, which at the time was in a sound condition. About a year later 
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the Humpty Bank suffered serious losses, as Eager and other officers 
of the Peoples Trust Company knew; but for some months those losses 
were kept from public knowledge, and the market price of Humpty 
stock did not decrease. About two years later the information became 
public, and the market price decreased sharply. About a year after 
that the Humpty Bank failed. The Peoples Trust Company never sold 
the Humpty stock, which is now worthless. 

Daisy has now consulted an attorney, who has brought a bill in 
equity to surcharge the trustee. What action should the court take? 


How to Fail the Bar Examination 
The answer of one applicant who never heard of Mr. Dreisbach: 
“Is this a conspiracy. Champerty, Unethical, with the object in 
any event to create an estate contrary to public policy, or is it just 
a craving for profit in an selfish manner, where morally perhaps wrong 
but no definite Legislation to cure the objective of some attorney? 
This question does not present any new issue to me. I have seen 
a whole Panel of Judges and a whole Panel of Lawyers come and go. 
I have seen Superior Court Judges who would, I say, pass up this 
case; I have seen other Judges who gave the decision to the Lawyer 
who barked the loudest. I have a copy of a transcript at home that 
would make your blood run cold where Justice was rank. 
(In this I’m not only talking to the trusted 
exanimers of all this Bar answers but to the 
bar committee also.) 
This was administerd but not only one Court but by higher court 
who carried on that abuse of Power. Some are living some deceased. 
If I were a member of this commission of bar examiners I would 
pass these applicants on the answers to the last three ethical ques- 
tions. These are not questions of law. They are questions of legal 
ethics. 
(I’m not a reformer just a human being with 
more experience behind me than ahead.) 
Maybe I’m taking to much. (Less than 3 mts ago I tried a drunk 


case.) The newspapers said—your.................... has been heard in you 
town meeting where he scored a point but we never heard anyone 
question him as did a judge when................... scored a point the court 


said: That is a relative inconsequential—now this was a clean, honest 
judge, I own that a judge beyond suspicion—I merely refer to this 
thing from practical experience. We need less lawyers, better judges, 
the sooner the better. 
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In our constitution we have three divisions the Judiciary, Admin- 
istrative or Execitive, and Legislative. What happen when lawyers 
are a majority in our Legislature? Will they usurp our constitution? 

Sorry but that’s my answer. 

The answer to this question submitted is: 
Which judge is ibi. With bigger Mass. Reports 
and more of them With bigger Blue Books 
every year I doubt if anybody know the law. 

I talked with applicants here during these 2 days, and during 

about 14 other times I faced these same questions. 


Pe i ickrctinntusedl told me during a trial in 1934, with the D.A. and 
Asst. D.A. on opposite side that my reasoning is perfect— But I’ve 
been here 14 times. 

I don’t think I'll try again. Thank you. 

I hope the Board may hear of this. I don’t 
expect anything. 


New Rules a Dakota 


Effective September 2, 1957, South Dakota requires all applicants 
for admission to the bar to take a bar examination and to be graduates 
from law schools accredited by the American Bar Association. There 
is one exception: attorneys from other jurisdictions may be admitted 
on motion if they have actively engaged in general law practice, or 
have been teaching law as full-time instructors in reputable law 
schools, for at least five years next preceding their applications. 
Qualifying by law office study and the diploma privilege have thus 
been eliminated. 

The new provisions in the Court order are given below. 

In THE SuPREME Court oF THE STATE or SoutH Dakota 
32.1103. Board of Bar Examiners. The Board of Bar Examiners 
shall consist of three members of the State Bar appointed by the 
Supreme Court. The Court shall designate a chairman and the Clerk 
of the Supreme Court shall be the ex-officio secretary of the board. 
No member shall be affiliated with a law school or engaged directly or 
indirectly in the preparation of applicants to practice law. One 
member shall be appointed for a term of one year, one for two years 
and one for three years from the first day of January following his 
appointment. Thereafter, the terms shall be for three years and 
vacancies shall be filled for the unexpired terms. The board shall 
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be charged with the duty of administering the requirements for 
admission to practice law and shall have authority to adopt rules and 
regulations not inconsistent herewith which shall become effective 
upon approval by the Supreme Court. The board is empowered to 
make inquiries and investigations concerning the character, fitness 
and general qualifications of applicants for admission. In the con- 
duct of investigations and upon hearings, the board may take and 
hear testimony and compel, by subpoena, the attendance of witnesses 
and the production of books, papers and documents. Any member of 
the board may administer oaths and issue subpoenas. 


New Supreme Court Rule 3, Order No. 1, 1957. 


32.1104. General Qualifications for Admission. An applicant for 
admission to practice as an attorney or counselor at law in this state 
must be a citizen of the United States, a resident of this state, at 
least twenty-one years of age, be a person of good moral character and 
satisfy the requirements of the rules applicable to him. 

New Supreme Court Rule 4, Order No. 1, 1957. 


32.1105. Admission upon Certificate from Another State. Any per- 
son duly admitted to practice in other states or territories or the 
District of Columbia desiring admission to practice law in this state 
may make application to the Board of Bar Examiners and upon proof 
that he has been admitted to practice in the highest court of such 
other jurisdiction or jurisdictions and has been actively engaged in 
the general practice of the law therein, or the teaching of law as a 
full-time instructor in a reputable law school or schools, for at least 
five years next preceding his application may in the discretion of the 
court be admitted to the general practice of law in this state without 
examination. Application shall be made in such form as the board 
shall prescribe and there shall be filed therewith (a) a report of the 
National Conference of Bar Examiners as to his character, education 
and ability; (b) certificate of his admission to the bar in such other 
jurisdiction; and (c) certificate from the proper court therein that 
applicant is in good standing. 
New Supreme Court Rule 5, Order No. 1, 1957. 


32.1106. Admission on Examination; Educational Qualifications. All 
applicants for admission except those seeking admission on a certifi- 
cate from another jurisdiction shall be required to pass satisfactorily 
an examination conducted by the Board of Bar Examiners. An 
applicant for permission to take an examination, in addition to the 
general qualifications prescribed in SDC 32.1104, must furnish satis- 
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factory evidence that within six years preceding his application he 
graduated from a law school accredited by the American Bar Associa- 
tion or that he will so graduate prior to the examination. The Board 
of Bar Examiners in its discretion may waive the six-year require- 
ment for good cause shown as to an applicant who otherwise meets 
the requirements prescribed herein. Application shall be filed with 
the secretary of the board at such time and in such form as the board 
shall prescribe. In the event of the failure of an applicant to furnish 
information or answer interrogatories of the board pertinent to his 
application the board may deny the application. 


New Supreme Court Rule 6, Order No. 1, 1957. 


32.1107. Admission Review. If an applicant be dissatisfied with 
the decision of the board as to his character or fitness and shall so 
request, the secretary of the board shall transmit the applicant’s 
file and other available information to the Supreme Court for review. 
The court shall thereupon conduct such investigation as is deemed 
necessary to a decision as to the character or fitness of applicant for 
admission. The decision of the court shall be communicated by the 
secretary to the applicant and shall be final. 


New Supreme Court Rule 7, Order No. 1, 1957. 


32.1108. Time of Examination; Subjects; Re-examination. The Board 
of Bar Examiners shall conduct examinations twice each year com- 
mencing on the third Tuesday in February and the second Tuesday 
in August at the State Capitol, unless the board shall fix a different 
time and place and give all applicants not less than ten days notice 
of such change. The board may eliminate the February examination 
in any year. The subjects upon which applicants shall be examined 
shall be such as the board deems necessary to prepare properly for 
the practice of law in this state, including the subject of legal ethics. 
The board shall make public such subjects, giving full and ample 
public notice of any change or addition thereto and written notice 
to the Dean of the Law School, State University. If an applicant fails 
three times to pass the examination, he may not be permitted to 
take another examination except by permission of the Supreme Court. 


New Supreme Court Rule 8, Order No. 1, 1957. 


32.1109. Certification to Supreme Court; State Bar Membership; 
Oath. Every applicant who has complied with the requirements 
of the applicable rules shall be recommended by the board to the 
Supreme Court for admission to practice law. If the court is satisfied 
as to the qualifications of the applicant so recommended, the court 
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will make an order of admission which order shall become effective 
and certificate of admission from the Clerk of the Supreme Court 
shall issue upon payment to the clerk of membership fee in the State 
Bar and the fee as fixed in SDC 32.0203 for the certificate of admis- 
sion and upon filing in the office of the clerk the oath of attorney. 
The clerk shall notify the Secretary of the State Bar of such admis- 
sion and remit the membership fee. The oath of attorney shall be 
administered in open court by a Supreme or Circuit Judge of this 
state or if taken and subscribed beyond the limits of the State of 
South Dakota, the Presiding Judge may designate the person author- 
ized by law to udminister oaths before whom applicant may appear 
and take such oath. The form of the oath of attorney shall be in sub- 
stance as follows: 


[The oath is then set out in full.] 


New Supreme Court Rule 9, Order No. 1, 1957. 


32.1110. Clerk’s Roll of Attorneys. The Clerk of the Supreme Court 
shall maintain a permanent roll of all persons admitted to practice 
law. The records of his office shall show whether or not persons 
enrolled maintain active membership in the State Bar of South 
Dakota. 


New Supreme Court Rule 10, Order No. 1, 1957. 


32.1111. Fees; Expenses; Per Diem of Bar Examiners. An applicant 
for admission on a foreign license shall pay to the Secretary of the 
Board of Bar Examiners a fee of $100.00. An applicant for admission 
on examination shall pay a fee of $50.00, and a fee of $25.00 for 
subsequent examinations. The fees thus paid to the secretary shall be 
retained in a special fund and shall be paid out by him on order of the 
Presiding Judge for the per diem and necessary expenses of the 
board. Each member of the board shall be reimbursed for his traveling 
and other necessary expenses and shall receive such per diem as the 
court shall approve. 


New Supreme Court Rule 11, Order No. 1, 1957. 
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At the Captain’s Gala Dinner on The Queen Mary: Mrs. Olin E. Watts, Mrs. Sharp 
Whitmore, Mr. Whitmore, Marjorie, and Mr. Watts. 


Meandering With Marjorie 


[It was my good fortune to attend the London portion of the A.B.A. 
convention and then to be an honest-to-john American tourist in Great 
Britain, “on the Continent” and in Greece. You may be interested 
in the trip over so I shall tell you about it—Marjorie Merritt] 


Aboard The Queen Mary 


The Queen Mary was loaded—heavily loaded—with lawyers, 
their wives, flowers, champagne and luggage as she sailed from 
New York on July 17. Right on the second at twelve noon, she blew 
her stacks, gently as a lady should, slipped out of the harbor, and 
headed east over the Atlantic, destination Southampton, England. 
The quivering we passengers felt inside us did not result from the 
vibration of the liner’s engines; it was the thrill of leaving the shores 
of the good old U.S.A. for parts unknown, to many of us at least, 
and I suspect that the hearts of well-traveled lawyers and their wives 
were also beating faster than usual. 

What were the passengers doing? Some were stowing away (in 
more ways than one) the champagne friends had sent; others were 
checking to make certain luggage was aboard and intact. All were 
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trying to keep out of the way of porters and stewards who were 
scurrying around distributing an unbelievable mound of packages— 
gifts of fruit, liquor and orchids. The majority of us took one quick 
look to be sure we had both bed and baggage and then went on deck 
to see New York’s harbor with the most exciting backdrop in the 
world, that famous sky-line. The view was as clear as a bell so we 
crowded against the rails on deck and looked and looked and looked. 


Piers were choked with luxury liners, tugs, yachts—large craft, 
small craft. In about ten minutes we passed a pier at which an 
enormous ship was berthed, and there beside her, well tucked in, 
was the replica of The Mayflower! Its sails were furled so we had 
a glimpse only of what seemed to be a shell of a boat and its delicate 
rigging. How tiny she is, unbelievably fragile, to have crossed the 
ocean. As I looked at her, I thought: “Here I am ‘thrilled to death’ 
over leaving the United States on The Queen Mary. Imagine how 
Christopher Columbus felt when he sailed up to a land of wilderness 
after all of those days at sea—completely at sea.” 


Our next object of affection was the Statue of Liberty, of course. 
We watched for her, found her, and snapped pictures of the Good 
Old Girl when we believed we had a close-up from the very best 
angle, the way a woman always wishes her photograph taken. Some 
of us waved good-bye to her and then hustled to our cabins ta 
unpack those few carefully chosen clothes which would be so fa- 
miliar, oh so familiar, to us during the coming weeks. 


Describing life on this particular voyage of The Queen Mary 
is a bit difficult. The life itself wasn’t “difficult”; that isn’t the word 
for it We had few responsibilities and, after acquiring our table 
assignments and renting our deck chairs, we expected to settle down 
and absorb that “restfulness one always experiences aboard ship.” 
That’s what the travel agent and friends had told me I would enjoy 
if I chose to go by boat rather than by plane. When I report to you 
that I lolled in that deck chair not more than twenty minutes on two 
or three occasions during the trip of five and one-half days, you 
will conclude, and you should, that there was something going on 
aboard ship—including some high-flying! 

The early afternoon of that first day was spent hunting and 
visiting buddies and exchanging stories about the scramble to wind 
up affairs at home and office and make the boat. At three o’clock we 
were called on deck for the life-boat station muster. We donned the 
life-preservers, looked like pouter-pigeons, and listened soberly and 
attentively to the instructions given by the ship’s officers. Then 
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there was a lull and most of us returned to our cabins to nap, anxious 
to catch up on lost sleep and remove weariness from our bones. 


I awakened shortly after six o’clock and thought I heard the 
engines of the ship slow down considerably; they seemed to be idling. 
I paid little attention to it, dressed for dinner, and went into the 
diningroom about seven. The five at our table, Mr. and Mrs. Olin 
Watts, Mr. and Mrs. Sharp Whitmore and I, had just been served 
the first course when we realized that the ship was motionless and 
the engines had stopped. Then someone looked out and called: “Look, 
look, there’s a submarine with a boat beside it.”” Men rushed to the 
portholes, camera hounds deserted their dinners, and eventually 
everyone was up on deck trying to learn what was happening. Rumors 
were wild and numerous and the truth was slow in coming to us 
because a heroine never plays up her role. “The Queen,” bless her, 
was quietly and sedately in the twilight effecting a rescue at sea! 


Here are the facts as they seeped out over a two-day period: 
The boat we saw was a United States naval patrol cutter which had 
suffered a tragic accident. A depth charge aboard it had exploded, 
killing at least two men and burning and injuring seriously at least 
four others. Exact numbers were never officially announced. The 
submarine had answered the cutter’s S.O.S., surfaced and followed 
the patrol boat back toward New York’s harbor. The Queen Mary 
had heard the call for help, turned around, and headed west to meet 
the cutter. 


It was a chilled, subdued and serious crowd that saw a boat, 
lowered from The Queen Mary and filled with the ship’s doctors, 
nurses and hospital supplies, slowly move over a becalmed sea (thank 
Heaven!) to the assistance of the cutter several hundred yards away. 
We remained on deck and it was dark before the boat returned with 
the men who were seriously hurt and required the attention avail- 
able in the ship’s hospital. We did not see them brought aboard. 
Then there was another wait, a long, long wait, filled only by 
silence, queries unanswered, and bits of conflicting information. 
Finally a hospital ship hove into sight, coming from some United 
States port, and escorted by three seaplanes. A large section of the 
deck outside our hospital’s quarters was roped off, and some of us 
saw members of our ship’s crew slowly carry down the deck four 
stretchers of the hammock type bearing badly injured victims. Walk- 
ing beside each stretcher were two of our crew, one holding aloft a 
bottle of plasma and one keeping the tube in its proper place. The 
stretchers were gently transferred to a boat and taken over to the 
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hospital ship. When we passengers turned in about one-thirty in 
the morning, there weren’t many dry eyes. We could only be grate- 
ful that “The Queen” had done everything possible for some of our 
boys. 

This rescue had occurred Wednesday evening and The Queen Mary 
was now over eight hours late, but I heard not one complaint about 
that. Friday morning the bulletin board in front of the Purser’s office 
contained copies of radiograms from an Admiral of our Navy and 
from the cutter’s officer, thanking The Queen Mary for her assistance. 
Those messages, by the way, gave us the facts as to the role played 
by our ship and told us much more than we had learned elsewhere. 


The main lounge was jammed for the church service on Sunday 
morning and I suspect there were many silent prayers for those boys 
and more than one expression of thanks for a calm sea the afternoon 
and evening of the disaster. As I left the service, I encountered 
Captain Morris on steps leading to a lower deck. Something impelled 
me to speak to him and this is what I said: “Captain, I think you 
should know that all the lawyers and their wives on this ship are 
very proud, very proud indeed, to have been on The Queen Mary 
when she did all she could for our boys.” His reply?—simply: 
“Thank you, madam, but we only followed the rule of the sea—only 
the rule of the sea.” Yes, ’twas only the rule of the sea, but we who 
were there still ponder what a “duty” a luxury liner flying the flag 
of Great Britain fulfilled when it turned its huge hulk about face to 
bring aid to a little patrol cutter belonging to the United States. 


My diary is rather brief for those five and one-half days because 
it seemed hard to find time to write in it. There is much to the old 
saw, “If you want something done, ask a busy man to do it.” We 
weren’t busy; we were only occupied or preoccupied. I didn’t see 
one soul “simply pied.” Although many of us thought we were well 
trained to rise and shine at six or six-thirty in the morning, the night 
before usually made reaching the breakfast table by nine quite an 
accomplishment. I arrived at that hour on two different occasions 
and found myself eating alone at the table for five. Once someone 
had preceded me, I admit. The other mornings I came in a minute or 
two before ten o’clock, the dead-line set so that the stewards would 
have at least a little time between the hours for serving meals. On 
the two mornings when I was alone for a time, I chatted with our 
chief table steward, that is I chatted a bit with him after breaking 
down some of the reserve to which he is accustomed. He continued to 
call me the formal “madam,” was the very polite servant and gave me 
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the English butler type of treatment, even though he himself was a tall, 
slender man with a good crop of light brown wavy hair. However, at 
times he showed brief, very brief, glimpses of wavering from that 
reserve. He just couldn’t keep his eyes shut when he served food— 
and frequently they were twinkling. 


Probably one of our conversations will tell you best about the 
general atmosphere and activity aboard ship. It occurred the morning 
we discussed lawyers of all people! The steward had brought me my 
breakfast, I had made some remark, I don’t recall what, which appar- 
ently indicated I was approachable, and as he poured my coffee he 
quietly, oh so quietly, asked: “May I inquire, madam, are you an 
American lawyer?” Undoubtedly such a possibility seemed utterly 
incredible to him, and obviously he could no longer curb his curiosity 
about the lady who sat with two lawyers and their wives at one of 
his tables. I replied: “I am an American, but I am not a lawyer. I 
work for lawyers, have done so for twenty-five years, and am going 
to London to attend the convention of the American Bar Association.” 
He raised his eyebrows a bit. I wanted to believe he was surprised 
that I was old enough to have been working for twenty-five years, 
then wondered if the eyebrows indicated surprise that anyone had 
survived working for lawyers for twenty-five years, but concluded, 
and I am sure rightly so, that the eyebrow lifting was really an 
expression of relief upon learning that the law of our land was not 
placed in jeopardy because of this lady. 

“T see,” said the steward, “then this is a bit of a holiday for you, 
madam?” 


“Yes, it is a vacation,’ I replied, “I shall attend some of the 
meetings of lawyers in London and then have a holiday.” 


The steward dallied by readjusting silver, glasses and napkins 
at the other places around the table, so I attempted to enlighten him 
a little by remarking: “I shall also see some of the English solicitors 
and barristers in London. You know, in the United States the lawyers 
act both as solicitors and barristers; we do not have the two kinds of 
lawyers in our country. Also, in the United States the forty-eight 
states have different laws in many cases. As a result, American lawyers 
must know a great deal of law, many laws. They work very hard, 
very hard—and they play just as hard.” 


“Oh, I see, madam, I understand,” murmured the steward with a 
sparkle in his eye and a so-that’s-it tone in his voice. Then he added: 
“I had thought that American lawyers would be a bit stuffy.” 
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“Well, do you find them stuffy?” I asked him. 
Bed 


“Oh, no madam, quite to the contrary, quite to the contrary! 
And the conversation ended with his conclusion: “You know, 
madam, this is a most interesting experience, this trip with your 
lawyers. Everyone seems to be on a holiday—you know milling about 
and having a jolly time of it. Amazing!” 


The tempo Thursday, following the rescue at sea, was subdued 
until early afternoon. Then the crescendo began, due to preparations 
for the Captain’s reception in honor of Chief Justice Earl Warren 
and Attorney General Brownell. At four-thirty I attended the movie, 
“The Spirit of St. Louis,” but did not stay for the last ten minutes 
of it, those being the ten required to slip into my pink net gown and 
glass-heeled slippers and join the crowd in the main lounge to meet 
the Captain, the Warrens and the Brownells. Our table steward 
was one of many serving cocktails and did his part to prevent any 
possibility of there being too few and too late. Lawyers were having a 
jolly time of it. Dinner at nine, playing the horses’ game in the lounge 
after dinner, and a long walk all over the ship completed July 18th. 


Friday was filled by watching the table tennis tournament, at 
which our present Chairman, Sharp Whitmore, was runner-up for the 
championship, seeing the movie “So This is London,” consuming a 
huge serving of cherries jubilee at dinner, and playing a few rounds 
of bingo. One episode brought a special chuckle. A lady in our party 
in the lounge, an expert conversationalist, was telling an exciting story 
to one of the men, speaking at quite a clip. In the middle of this tale, 
without changing her tone of voice or her speed, she sandwiched in: 
“I’m sorry but your tie is in your lap.” The man who lost his tie so 
suddenly told us about it later. He said he hurriedly excused himself 
and headed for the men’s lounge where a British gentleman carefully 
showed him how “to secure those blahsted clips” and avoid any 
further slip-downs. 


Another incident concerned a steward at one of the tables in 
the diningroom who was asked his name by one of the diners. 
“Miceesah,” he replied. Several attempts to understand brought the 
same answer, “Miceesah.” Finally, he was asked to spell his name. 
Have you guessed what it was?—M-A-C-Y. 


Saturday was the banner day. Many passengers spent a large 
part of it rigging up headgear for the Fancy Head-Dress Competition 
following the Captain’s Gala Dinner. We all wore fancy paper hats 
at the dinner party itself. But at the head-dress parade Hedda Hopper 
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and Lily Dache’ would have gasped and felt frustrated, my deahs 
positively frustrated. Women wore on their heads jars and bottles 
of cosmetics, tooth brushes, bundles of bobby pins or curlers and 
cleansing tissues,—all kinds of toiletries tied on in very fetching 
styles. There were tall lantern hats and there were many concoctions 
of buckets, bowls or baskets trimmed with plenty of everything but 
chiefly cocktail glasses and bottles. A man won first prize! His cocky 
creation was a small table made of black cardboard box lids. The top 
of the table rested across the top of his head and upon it were bottles 
and cocktail glasses angled daintily; on the front of the table was a sign: 
“The American Bar.” As these headdresses can only be seen to be 
appreciated, you will find two pictures of them. The man in the photo 
was first-prize winner; you won’t find any other identification. 








Sunday was a bit rocky weatherwise. Nearly all of us attended 
church services in the morning. There was an interesting footnote 
in the prayerbook stating that on all British ships which sailed between 
the United States and its possessions the prayers for the Queen 
must be amended to include the President of the United States. 
Sunday dinner was high-lighted by chateaubriande and crepes suzette. 
For some reason or other, my notes usually include menus. 


On Monday the waves were higher as we neared the coast of 
France for the stop at Cherbourg and then the trip to Southampton. 
Sea gulls were swooping; ladies were busy in the beauty salon; pas- 
sengers were packing; stewards were noticeably excited over the 
approaching end of the voyage. “The Queen,” lady that she is, had 
hurried across the Atlantic as fast as she could and, in spite of the 
delay due to the rescue at sea, arrived at Southampton only one hour 
late, about eleven in the evening. It was nearly one o'clock in the 
morning before the passengers and their belongings were ashore. 
About twenty-five of us had decided to remain on the ship over night, 
so we turned in, arose at five-thirty, had breakfast, and were off 
the ship by seven-fifteen, ready to drive from Southampton to London. 


If you wish to be on a “ghost ship,” stay aboard after the crowd is 
gone. “The Queen” was silent, so very silent. The shoes and bouquets 
of flowers usually left for the night in corridors outside cabins were 
missing. But there remained the unlocked cabin doors— amazing 
custom, eh what?, the tubs with two sets of faucets, one for hot or 
cold sea water and the other for fresh water, the interesting signs such 
as “Cigarette Ends” on the containers fastened to the walls of lounges, 
and a few cabin stewards and stewardesses quietly tidying up. There 
also remained thoughts of the incidental, “spare-time” activities: the 
Daily Run “Tote”—a guessing contest as to the distance covered by 
the ship the previous day, the sheets of anagrams or true-false ques- 
tions slipped under cabin doors early in the morning, tea at ten and 
four o’clock each day, the morning organ recital, the Music Matinee, 
and keep-fit classes, swimming and dancing to offset the excellent 
food selected in wild abandon because some of us had difficulty 
translating the menu. 

The memory of my only experience on a truly luxury-liner is: 
Happy friends, fine food and frolic—and quiet elegance on The Queen 
Mary. 











Inherent Power of the Court 
in South Carolina 


June 18, 1957, was a banner day for South Carolina, as that was 
the day on which its Governor signed a bill of the legislature recog- 
nizing the right of the Supreme Court to prescribe requirements for 
admission to the bar and to regulate the practice of law. The bill is 
as follows: 

An Act To Provide For The Adoption And Promulgation By The 
Supreme Court Of South Carolina Of Rules And Regulations Defin- 
ing And Regulating The Practice Of Law, Determining The Qualifica- 
tions And Requirements For Admission To The Practice Of Law, 
Establishing Rules Of Professional Conduct For Attorneys At Law, 
And Establishing Practice And Procedure For Disciplining, Suspend- 
ing And Disbarring Attorneys At Law. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of South 
Carolina: 

Section 1. The Supreme Court of South Carolina may from 
time to time prescribe, adopt, promulgate and amend such rules and 
regulations as it may deem proper (a) defining and regulating the 
practice of law; (b) determining the qualifications and requirements 
for admission to the practice of law; (c) prescribing a code of ethics 
governing the professional conduct of attorneys at law; and (d) pre- 
scribing the procedure for disciplining, suspending, disbarring and 
reinstating attorneys at law. 

Section 2. The Supreme Court may appoint boards or com- 
mittees to examine all applicants for admission to the bar, and boards 
or committees to act as administrative agencies for the court for the 
purpose of investigating and reporting the violation of such rules and 
regulations as are adopted by the court and to hear all causes in- 
volving discipline, disbarment, suspension or reinstatement of attor- 
neys and to make recommendations thereon to the Supreme Court. 
Such hearings shall be had under such procedure as may be estab- 
lished by the court. Any such administrative agency created by the 
Supreme Court shall have the power of subpoena for the purpose of 
aiding it in hearing cases of discipline, suspension or disbarment. 

Section 3. All rules and regulations promulgated and adopted 
under the terms of this act shall be filed with the Clerk of the Supreme 
Court and shall not be effective until the lapse of three months after 
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they are so filed. Upon such rules and regulations becoming effective, 
they shall supersede all laws or parts of laws in conflict therewith to 
the extent of the conflict. 


Section 4. The inherent power of the Supreme Court with 
respect to regulating the practice of law, determining the qualifications 
for admission to the Bar and disciplining, suspending and disbarring 
attorneys at law is hereby recognized and declared. The authority 
herein conferred on that court shall be deemed as cumulative thereto. 
PROVIDED, that nothing in this act shall preclude the General 
Assembly from prohibiting the practice of law in this State by any 
class of individuals. 


Section 5. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith are 
hereby repealed. 


Section 6. This act shall take effect upon its approval by the 
Governor. 


In the Senate House the 14th day of June. 


In the Year of Our Lord One Thousand Nine Hundred and 
Fifty-seven. 


House Bill No. 1065 
Illinois General Assembly 


For an Act to Prohibit the Solicitation of Legal Business for 
Remuneration and to Provide a Penalty Therefor. 


Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois, represented 
in the General Assembly: 


Section 1. Soliciting of Legal Business—Prohibition. It shall be 
unlawful for any person not an attorney at law to solicit for money, 
fee, commission, or other remuneration directly or indirectly in any 
manner whatsoever, any demand or claim for personal injuries or for 
death for the purpose of having an action brought thereon, or for the 
purpose of settling the same. 


Section 2. Any person who shall violate Section 1 shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and punished by a fine of not less than $50.00 nor 
more than $500.00 or by imprisonment in the county jail for not to 
exceed six months. 











